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ho desire t Editor’s note: Few would question the importance of the teacher in the 
ose who wil teacher-learning situation and many are attempting in one way or another 
ervice | ve the quality of the teacher’s efforts. The authors present a summary 
their recently published papers and researches relating to the pre-training se- 
o n and guidance of teachers as a means of improving teaching efficiency. 
“Sit 
rviece wher Ir is the purpose of this paper to present a survey of recent develop- 
| for outs nts in the pretraining selection and guidance of teachers. In October, 
ee 34, a fairly complete analysis of the practices of teacher training in- 
i tutions entitled ‘‘The Pretraining Selection of Teachers’’ was pub- 
iren ° 
F Edueat sied by Barr and Douglas (9). Since that date, approximately one 
mt of psy ndred fifty papers on various phases of the subject have been pub- 


sued. It will be the purpose of this paper to summarize the opinions, 
tices, and investigations that have appeared in print in the past 
years. 
Many and devious opinions exist as to what factors and what instru- 
nents shall be employed in the pretraining selection and guidance of 
ers. Authorities appear to agree fully only upon the fact that edu- 
is in need of better selective practices. 


THE NEED FOR SELECTION 


Analysis of authoritative viewpoints indicates little specific agree- 
Eliassen and Anderson (42), Barr (7), Knudsen and McAfee 
)), Myers (85), Sangren (100), and others point out that the rapidly 
reasing enrollments in teacher training institutions have brought about 
versupply of certificate holders that is nation-wide. Kotschnig (66) 
Ws a similar inerease in Europe, and Lawton (71) indicates that the 
‘ket for pedagogical labor in England is overcrowded. 
"The authors would like to express their appreciation for the assistance and 


; vtgement rendered in the preparation of this paper by Dr. A. S. Barr, Professor 
* dueation, University of Wisconsin. 
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It is obvious that college enrollments are increasing and, there js » 


Evenden, Gamble, and Blue (43) indicate, a gradual slowing up in ; 
increase of secondary school enrollments. In the elementary schools 


definite decline in enrollments has been noticed. This has a double } 


plication: first it may show that the present demand for teachers 


recede; and second it may indicate too that college enrollments may 4 


crease in the next decade or so. 


Eliassen and Anderson (42) show that the oversupply of teacher 
was at its height in 1932 or early in 1933. The teacher-training insti 


tions were slow in adjusting themselves to the depression, but even tod 
after an adjustment has been made, Evenden, Gamble and Blue (4 


report that the number of certificate holders without positions is bei 


added to at the rate of more than fifty thousand per year. 

The contrast to this view is the opinion of Frasier (45), who wo 
not decrease the number of certificate holders, but would increase t 
number of teaching positions. He reminds us of the many children 
school age who are not in school, of the classrooms that are crowd 
with forty or fifty pupils, and of the inadequacies of adult educat 
Donovan and Jones (33) are committed to the view that there is und 
consumption rather than overproduction of teaching talent. Other writ 
insist that if teachers who are totally unqualified for teaching either 


the basis of training or success were taken from the field, a genu 


shortage of teachers in all fields would result. Notwithstanding ' 
large number of certificate holders, there are all too few compet 
and genuinely qualified teachers. 

The lack of balance between supply and demand coupled wit! 
economic stress of our period has resulted in a demand for fewer 
better trained teachers as Barr (7), Brink (19), and Myers 
point out. 


SOME SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


Throughout the field runs a thread of opinion that if the se! 
are to establish quotas, as many have suggested, the quantitative 
culties will be solved. Persons who discuss quotas based upon sup! 
and demand are Hagie (54), Eliassen (40), Fritz (46), and Mar 
(76). Smith (106) suggests limiting numbers on the basis of aver 
normal turnover according to the divisions of the schools and th 
ferent subject matter fields. That enrollment limitation would © 
overcrowding and provide better results is the opinion of Kotschnig 
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re is, as ‘yo emphasizes the necessity for impartiality in the establishment of 
Pint jotas. 
hools A difference of opinion exists here, for others would suggest that 
uble ir sere satisfaction of supply and demand would have no bearing on rais- 
ers m » the qualities of teaching and on improving the outcomes of instruc- 
may ‘on. Individuals such as Frasier (45), for example, are not willing to 
imit candidates on the basis of an estimate of needs for four years 
teachers ence, because society is far from being static enough to make such a 
instit program feasible. Selection must be utilized, but to him quality is funda- 
n tod mental and paramount. 
ue (43) 8 Logically enough conceived seems to be the assertion that behind 
is being most of the quota suggestions lies the theory that selection should be 
sed upon the quality of the applicant and upon the promise that he pos- 
0 wol wsses for developing into a successful teacher. One of the most effective 
pase t eans for improving the quality of instruction in the schools, according 
dren Barr (7), is to admit to training only those of superior potential 
crowd teaching capacity. 
ucat It is universally admitted that there are persons in teaching positions, 
3 und thers unemployed but holding teaching certificates, and still others in 
> writers ining in the various teacher training institutions who, for one reason 
ither ranother, are unfitted for teaching. Apparently we do have misfits in 
gene! teaching profession. Many and varied are the reasons cited for this 
ling t ‘tuation, but certain investigations contain data that are revealing. 
mpetent Wood (130) indieates that the intelligence of college students as- 


ring to teaching positions is inferior to that of students preparing for 


vit! medicine, or journalism. Yeager (132) finds that on the basis of 
wer al ght criteria applied to future teachers and to those going into nine 
rs (8 ther voeations, those interested in teaching are only slightly above the 
rage, and that the boys are below the average. Donovan and Jones 
agree that the capacity of prospective teachers is somewhat below 
of students who expect to enter other professions; and Evenden, 
schools ramble, and Blue (43) say that in addition to the lower native ability, 
ve dif é present level of preparation of American public school teachers is 
sup] ch below that of other professions and below that of teachers in many 
Mart ‘her countries. 
verag Baker (5) and Ganders (48) emphasize the point that beeause of the 
the ¢ “lal nature of the teacher’s work and because of the direct influence 
reliet bon society, it is imperative that our teachers be persons of high ability 
ig (6 | outstanding personal qualities. Sangren (100) stresses the necessity 


amming up the flow of misfits into the profession. 
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Among the other suggested means for eliminating undesirable ¢an¢ 
dates from training courses and for improving the quality of the pp 
fession is the extension of the training period. Brink (19), Kriner (47 
Martin (76) and Woellner (127) diseuss the values derived from a) 
riod of interneship. It is the opinion of Wishart (126) and others + 
the masters degree or its equivalent should be a requirement for al] » 
ondary teachers, and that five year training period should be set up | 
all training institutions. These suggestions appear to be predicated y 
the assumption that a longer training period would tend to eliming 
those who look upon the few required courses in education as only j 
dental to their liberal arts curriculum. It would deter those who exp 
to teach only a few years and hence make little effort to prepare thor 
ughly for the real task of teaching. Wood (129) expresses a ver 
ferent opinion when he states: 


‘‘T am convinced that a mere increase in the time requirement 
with or without prescribed units, will not notably raise profession 
standards but may prevent some desirable types from entering th: 
profession. Whatever else may be said of the horde of semi-literates 
that now flaunt their diplomas before the credulous eyes of en 
ployer-superintendents, they have displayed great powers of « 
duranee for which a fifth year would be no insurmountal 
barrier. ”’ 
He advocates more fundamental methods of selection by calling attent 
to the fact that time spent in classrooms is not a reliable index ot 
fessionally desirable qualities. 

Ludeman (74) emphasizes the necessity for raising salaries in 0! 
to make the teaching profession more attractive to the best type of 
school graduate. Eliassen (38) suggests that continuous eliminatio 
candidates during the training period seems to be one of the major tr 
in the improvement of teaching personnel. Johnson and Morris (62 
lieve that instead of attempting a predictive type of personality m 
urement before admission, it would be more practical to use this 
supplement to the academic basis after the students have entered collet 
They conclude in general that the Regents’ Averages have been very s 
cessful in New York. Lazenby (72) mentions the value of setting 
requirements for admission to the junior and senior years of tral! 
based upon an objective type of measurement. 

Many other solutions are offered. The opinion held by Ludema! 
Northway (86), and Morgan (83), advocate that secondary prin 
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hers and guidance workers pay more attention to the interpreta- 


the pr _ of the teaching profession to qualified high school students. High 
er (67 »| advisers should lead their most promising graduates to consider 
ym sching as a career and should likewise guide those who are unqualified 
ers - teaching into other fields of preparation. Eliassen (40), Morgan 
all » 33). and Ludeman (74) have indicated the presence and value of future 
t up eher clubs in high schools. This development shows considerable 
ed romise in the schools in which it has been inaugurated. 
limit In emphasizing the necessity of codperation between secondary 
nly hools and teacher training institutions, Lazenby (72) cites the success 
0 exn th which the help of secondary administrators have been enlisted in 
€ thor filwaukee in setting up standards of selection and in defending these 
er standards against a variety of pressures. It is also the opinion of Smith 
j) that the responsibility for the quality of students entering the 
profession rests jointly upon the high school and the training 
tions. 
ne Sangren (100) agrees in that, but believes, that the high school is too 
aie in the development of the child to form a reliable basis for selece- 
em He would set up a continuous program with primary emphasis 
er selection and guidance during the junior college years. Lazenby 
a 2) and Oppenheimer (88) suggest possibilities that lie in the differ 
tion of the junior college program into two distinct types of cur- 
tte ila, a general and a preprofessional course. Lazenby (72) recognizes 
0 ver that would exist in having the junior college course over- 
w the teacher-training function of the college because of the pre 
n uderance of enrollments in the general course. 
Perhaps it is reasonable to accept the hypothesis that the most de- 
ition dle plan of seleetion is the one which will produce the greatest good 
rt the greatest number of persons, recognizing that such a procedure 
62 work injustices in some individual cases. Barr (7), Johnson and 
yn tris (62), and Hertzberg (59) advoeate such a plan. Confronting 
Lis ition seems to be the necessity of refinement of the instruments of 
e tion so that these injustices can be reduced to a minimum. 
Hing GUIDANCE IN TEACHER TRAINING 
ue of the principal developments during the past five years is the 
1 Td iction of the use of the word ‘‘guidance”’ in addition to, and many 
" ies In the place of the word ‘‘elimination.’’ Regardless of whether or 


the individual is qualified to enter teaching, the purpose of the school 


‘ 
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is to enable him to select the profession for which he is best quali, 


Those opponents of the use of the word ‘‘elimination,’’ state that it g 


gests that we leave people adrift after having determined that they 
unfit for teaching. This, they maintain, is not good pedagogy. In adj 


tion to guiding a qualified individual in his selection of those subject 


and activities that will enable him to become a better teacher, we mus 
concerned with the guidance into other professions of those individy 
who are obviously unfitted for teaching. 


Looking beyond admission to work in the training institution, Rhody 
(95), Bennett (14), Stouffer (108), Donovan and Jones (33), Kotsehyip 


(66), and Lazenby (72) set forth the need for continuous guidane 
ing the training period. Students should be encouraged to seek, as Be 
nett (14) puts it, information and counsel for making wise choices 
major fields of concentration upon the basis of their personal interes 
and aptitudes and of the relative demand for teachers in the vari 
fields. The necessity for diverting individuals unfitted for teaching 
other professions and vocations, even after they have started thei: 
fessional work, is discussed by Stouffer (108). Allowing them to cont 
would be tragie for themselves and for their future pupils. A 
tionary period of at least one year, during which students are can 
studied and wisely directed is already in common use according 
Rhodes (95) and Donovan and Jones (33). There seems to be consid 
able agreement upon the point that careful study of the individual ¢ 
ing the training period should be continued as a means of elimi 
undesirable students and of discovering the exact fields in which pron 
ing ones will be most likely to sueceed and can be of greatest ser 
Study of the individual’s potentialities and growth and the em 
ment of systematic guidance during the training period would resul! 
the elimination of unfitted candidates who were not detected at entra 
The desirability of such a procedure is brought out by Rhodes (% 
Donovan and Jones (33), in their discussion of the period of probat 
As a basis for selecting and guiding students before and during t 
training period, Baker (5), Sangren (100), Wood (130), Lazenby | /- 
and Phelps and Sehlagle (92) refer to the value of cumulative r 
Such a device is advocated upon the assumption that no singl 
or even several factors, are enough to justify selection or elimu 
This continuous record should be, as Smith (106) points 
product of the codperative effort of the junior and senior 4 


schools and of the teachers colleges. He indicates the value of @ 
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ipration committee working in the feeder schools and colleges for the 
pose of exploring the fitness of the individuals before and after ad- 
sssion to the teacher training courses. Wrightman (131) suggests the 
‘ary as a device for continuing this integration beyond the pre-service 
raining to include the improvement of teachers already in the field. 
‘oddard (107) insists that there is no excuse for admitting an individual 
+) professional edueation or allowing him to continue after admission in 
t e hops that he may change. Barr (7) is of the opinion that many fac- 

rs must be taken into consideration since the teacher in the field will 
bring her whole self to the teaching situation. 

Even those who have held until recently to the philosophy that the 
emocratie nature of our teacher training institutions demands that all 
who want to must be allowed to enter upon training, are coming to the 
pinion that eareful selection and guidance is expedient both for the 
future satisfaction and suecess of the candidate and for the protection of 


the pupils. 
SCIENTIFIC SELECTION 


As a result of the demand for better qualified teachers there has 
arisen a broadly accepted hypothesis that scientific selection of candi- 
ites might offer a solution to this problem. Certain institutions and in- 
luals have indicated that they believe that certain principles, if 
idiciously and scientifically worked out, would lead us to further know}- 
edge of a scientific base for selection and guidance. Shellhammer (105) 
lieates the diversity of methods, devices, and standards for the selec- 
of candidates in eurrent practice among the teacher-training in- 
stitutions today. 
Wood (130) would exelude sixty pereent of those now in teacher 
training by refusing with rare exceptions, to admit to professional edu- 
ition, those who are at entrance to college below the intellectual level 
‘the average liberal arts freshman. He stresses the importance of trans- 
ring attention in the selection of both professional students and 
‘hers from units of work and time requirements to the applicants 
tiemselves. The importance of quality standards as opposed to quantity 
‘brought out forcibly by Kotschnig (66) and Smith (106). 
Stoddard (107), and Rhodes (95) would safeguard the entrance of 
tudents to teachers colleges by testing and studying their physical fit- 


less, aptitude for teaching, intelligence, emotional stability, scholastic 


records, interest in and attitude toward the profession, work habits, and 
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a multitude of other factors which they consider necessary for gsyev 
in teaching. A similar attitude is taken by Washburne (123). , 
would go beyond training and experience to examine the applicay; 
family background, home life, family interests, reading interests, ; 
terests in current events and world affairs, travel experience, ys 
leisure time, favorite amusements, hobbies, and his source of happing 
in life. Smith (106) expresses the viewpoint that a higher type of tea 
can be secured only by insisting upon a superior teaching personali 
quotient as a qualification for admission to training. 

Barr (6) lists some of the factors and procedures that might be « 


sidered in selecting students: 
A. Factors to be considered in making the choice of student teache 


1. The student’s intelligence (or general academic aptitude 
The student’s emotional stability. 
The student’s social proficiency and adjustment. 
The student’s health, physical energy and vitality. 
The student’s knowledge of the subject matter, field « 
cerned, and cultural background. 
Skill in expression. 
The student’s interest in teaching. 


Procedure to be employed in the choice of students: 
Most institutions will already have available much of the 
referred to above. Where the data are not available th 
mittee in charge may choose and administer appropriate t 
From these data the committee may prepare a preferred 
of students.”’ 

Hertzberg (59) suggests that the failure to establish in object 
terms what constitutes successful teaching may be the reason for th 
correlation frequently found between academic and professional gr 
and suecess in the classroom. Corey (29) indicates that ther 
quently is a great discrepancy between ratings of teachers as th 


commonly made by supervisors and principals, and pupil learning 


questions the relationship between professed and actual behavio! 
tween the reaction to a test item attempting prognosis and actual 


situation reaction. He emphasizes the necessity of using pupil! ¢ 
as a criterion, interpreting growth to include the development 
tudes and ideals as well as academic progress. Torgerson (117) obse! 


that most criteria now employed deal with traits and skills, rathe 
with the outcomes of instruction. One of the most important pro! 
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sucess d of prediction is the development of a satisfactory criterion * 
3), Wi measure, one that is both valid and reliable and is based upon the 
dhicants lame ital objectives of education. 
ests, j fhe necessity for further refinement of measures of what constitutes 

Uist ess in teaching is indicated by Barr (8), who also considers pupil 

Ap pines rth as a sounder index than other criteria more commonly employed. 
tea also stresses the importance of prediction upon the basis of those 
sonalit ‘s and qualities that have been definitely determined as factors re- 


to teaching success. 
be ¢ Hoffman (61) observes that all selective measures for admission 
e considered predictive. Barr (7), Corey (30), Torgerson (117), . 
rg (59), Stouffer (108), and Fritz (46), emphasize the impor- : 
of obtaining more objective and valid instruments for predicting a. 
itudes ess. Success cannot be predicted until we can break it down into its . 
nent parts. The factors that make for success in teaching must be 
y determined before we can decide upon the qualities and ca- 
la beities that are essential or even desirable for admission to professional 
tion classes. 
ree important questions thus present themselves : 
|. What constitutes teaching success? 
2 Can teaching success be predicted ? 
} . Are valid and reliable instruments of prediction available? 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 

red is Numerous experimental studies have found their way into the liter- 
e since 1934. In the five-year period since that date it is apparent 

ject bit investigators have profited by the previous attempts at solution 

the blem and have modified their procedures in light of the earlier 


el \n attempt has been made by the writers to summarize some of the 
hey mportant studies and experiments in Table I. A brief description 
ing. | rsume of the more important studies follows. 

jitler (22) working with two groups of prospective teachers and 
ual ¢ his predictions of sueceess in practice teaching upon grades ob- 
grow ‘i previous courses lists these guiding principles: 

Scholarship is a highly reliable objective measure of success in 

bse! practice teaching. 
jer t - High scholarship generally signifies commensurate possession of 
roblems ecessary teaching traits. 
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3. Personality traits at the beginning of practice teaching are p; 
tically the same as they are at the completion of practice teac); 

4. The kind of teaching a student does at the beginning of pra 
teaching is almost certain to characterize his teaching during; 
entire teaching period. 

5. The potentiality for good teaching is always present when ; 


student seeks admission to an institution. Development is py 


sible only to the degree to which potentialities are present 


Greene and Staton (53) using as subjects one hundred students ; 


rolled in the College of Education at the University of Georgia and af 


ploying the George Washington University Teaching Aptitude Test, ; 
Coxe-Orleans Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability, the Morris Trait |; 
L, school marks, the Ohio State Intelligence Test, Wrenn’s Study Ha 
Inventory, and the Sims Socio-Economic Status Inventory as criti 
studied personality as measured by the Bernreuter Inventory, the | 
Inventory, and the Willoughby E. M. Seale. They conclude that non 
the three tests of teaching ability, namely the George Washington | 
versity Teaching Aptitude Test, the Coxe-Orleans Prognosis Test 
Teaching Ability, or the Morris Trait Index L, has consistent!) 
or reliable correlations with most of the tests of emotionality and a 
ment. They point out that the teaching aptitude tests do not cons 
adequately the traits of personality commonly assumed to be relat 
teaching suecess. Although most of the correlations between the t 
and school marks, intelligence, study habits, and socio-economic s' 
are too low for prediction, the writers believe that several have de! 
value as aids in guiding prospective teachers. 

In addition to the correlations given above, Hartson (57) in as! 
of 511 men and 609 women, freshmen at Oberlin College, corr 
certain ratings with first semester college scholarship. His findings re 
that: 

1. On the whole the principal is a slightly better judge tha! 

teacher and considerably better than a friend. 

2. The relationship between the ratings and high-school scho! 

is considerably closer than is that with college scholarship 

3. Estimates of the high-school principal and teacher mate! 

supplement the scholastic record or scores on intelligence tes's 

Hardesty (55) from a study of fifty-five teachers, in which bh 
pared college records with certain phases of teaching concluded 


Command of subject matter correlates with skill in instructional mat 
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are pra + and diseipline. (2) College grades have slight value in attempt- 
teaching » to prediet suecess in teaching. (3) Grade point average in pro- 
f prac sional courses and practice-teaching grades seem most unreliable in 
luring ths rediction of success. (4) A general grade-point average also perhaps 
predictive value. 

when t Hateher (58) from a study of twenty students from Paterson State 
nt is pos mal using practice teaching grades as a criterion, correiated wit): 
ent ; various personal traits, concludes that sincerity is the important 
dents : in a practice teacher, and that vitality is negatively more re- 
5 and eal to success in practice teaching than is scholarship positively related. 
Test 1 suggests the dangers of generalizing from samples as limited as that 
ait ved in her study. 
dy H Kriner (67) employed two groups of subjects: forty-two students 
S cri four-year curriculum at the California State Teachers College, 
the | nsylvania, and ninety-four students of the two-year curriculum of 
t none ofme same school. He used as his criterion the actual success of the teacher 
gton | fer graduation. He offers the following conclusions: 
3 Test | |. Nosingle factor is a reliable index to predicting teacher success. 
ntly hug 2. All details concerning single factors should be known. 

id a . A wide spread of knowledge is desirable. 

cons +, Ability in mathematics, Latin, and the sciences are more re- 
relat liable for predicting success than is ability in the so-called ‘‘arts.’’ 
the traitg ). Selection cannot be mechanized. 
nie st ). Maturity of the applicant facilitates selection. 
e del i. Emotional stability is essential for suecess and is most difficult 

to evaluate. 
nas *. Careful interviewing and study of the cumulative record im- 
sorrelaie proves selection. 
igs rev . The student’s family life, community life, and deep-seated be- 
liefs appear significant. 

than t \. Personnel work in college is important. 

\l. Teacher success and teaching success are highly variable terms. 
holarsiig ‘2. The well-informed, properly educated student with the proper 
Lip native ability will become a successful teacher. 
nateria..§ 13. It is useless to talk of suecess with students receiving less than 

tests our or five years of training. 
, he cot if. Sound edueation in the colleges is of great significance. 
led Lawton (71) studied sixty-seven men graduates from teacher train- 


| maniea’ ‘stitutions. He wished to determine the effect of periodie personal 
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conferences upon change in practice-teaching ability, and the yaly 
personal assessment by competent judges in predicting success jy + 
ing. His study shows that the personal interview and ranking }) 
viduals are no more reliable than examinations. Too, that a serix 
personal conferences did not seem to change the relative abilities 
group with reference to teaching abilities significantly. 
Major (75) judged 122 seniors at Dennison University by eon 
ing their rating of teaching ability (as measured by the Universi 
Minnesota Seale on practice teaching) with the Ohio State Unive 
Psychological Test scores. He concludes that results of his study oi 
gence as a factor in forecasting teaching success suggests a sligh! 
ferential in favor of these students above the median percent) 
He says, however, that it would seem that a percentile rank of 30 
to be representative of sufficient intelligence for teaching success 
Odenweller (87) in an exhaustive study of five hundred six! 
mentary teachers concluded as follows: 
‘*The value of a personally standardized measure of a s 
intendent or principal is as great as a testing program in prog 
ticating teaching success. The quality of teaching can be pred 
as precisely as an average group intelligence test will predict qu 

ity in scholarship.’’ 
He used teaching effectiveness as his criterion. 
Sandiford (99) and others working in the Department oi § 
tional Research of the University of Toronto report the results 
experiments to discover criteria for the selection of beginning t 
The first study dealt with teaching ability. In the autumn oi 
entering students were given a number of intelligence, achievem 
personality tests. A searching questionnaire was filled out 
student. Students were also interviewed individually and rated 
number of ways. None of these measures, however, proved 
value in predicting teaching success. Sandiford coneluded that 
dent could be both intelligent and learned, and yet fail egregio 
teacher.’’ He lists the following findings: 
1. Ability of students in teaching is not closely related 
gence above that necessary for graduation. In other \ 
a student has sufficient intelligence to complete his w 
course successfully, higher intelligence does not seem t 
essarily of value in teaching. 
2. Ability of students in teaching is not closely related t 


ment in special subjects. Neither the comprehensive | 
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the specialist ’s examinations proved to be of value in predicting 
teaching ability. It must not be forgotten, however, that while 
the correlations are all low, they were also positive, showing that 
the good student is slightly more apt to sueceed as a teacher 
than the poor student. 
Ability in practice teaching is not measured by personality tests. 
In fact, considerable doubt exists as to what, if anything, these 
tests do measure. Measurement of personality traits is of no 
value if these traits are arbitrary and unrelated to other aspects 
of human life. 

The teaching averages obtained in the first term are only a fair 
index of the final teaching average. 

Improvement during the period of training is not closely related 
to intelligence as measured by group tests. 

If a student has a natural aptitude for teaching it shows up 
early. 

Certain items of information as determined by a questionnaire 
appear to be of value in selecting successful teachers. These items 

ave not as yet been standardized but may be used as indica- 
tions of the value of certain information in selecting teachers. 
Ratings of students based on interviews of short duration, even 
when conducted by a number of raters, are not sufficiently re- 
liable to be used for prognosis. There is close agreement between 
the opinions of different raters, but even average ratings do not 
agree closely with eritiec teachers’ marks. 

Experienced instructors are unable to segregate effectively those 
who will prove suecessful teachers from those who will not. 

It is easier to select the better students than it is to eliminate 
the poorer ones. 

The marks of eritie teachers are subject to the variance of indi- 


vidual subjective evaluations. 


e second study undertook to discover the traits or capacities crucial 


ss in teaching by an examination of the records of students who 
een graduated from the college during the period of 1921-30. 
students had been rated annually by inspectors for at least five 
It was hoped that when the ratings of success in teaching were 


ied with marks in college and high school some conclusions could 


with respect to means of predicting teaching success. 
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Three methods of estimating the degree of success of teachers 
been devised in this investigation: (a) The first, Rating 1, was hy 
on the estimates of the inspectors from personal knowledge of the tea 
with whose work they were familiar. (b) In the second, Rating ? 
seven high school inspectors assigned grades to each teacher in th 
of the comments which they made individually on that teacher | 
making inspectoral visits. (¢) In the third, Rating 3, seven mez 
of the staff of the Ontario College of Edueation assigned grades 
basis of the same comments used in Rating 2. 

Each of these three methods of rating has a high degree of relia! 


1. Teaching suecess has low correlation with marks obtai: 
Ontario College of Education. Every correlation with t 
success calculated was below .20, except that for practice 
ing, which was .377. 

2. Practice-teaching marks have some value in predicting s 
or failure in the field. Of the twenty-eight teaching failu 
whom recent practice-teaching marks were available, eigit 
practice-teaching marks below 480, and six had practice-t 
marks between 480 and 489 (maximum mark possible, 800) 
ing mark, 480). Only one of the ten students receiving p 
teaching marks below 480 in 1925-26 became an average | 
none was better than average. Three of the twenty stud 
ceiving marks of 480 to 489 became average teachers; 
better than average. 

3. The suecess of practice-teaching marks in predicting 
although substantial, was far from complete. Half of | 
ures discovered had practice-teaching marks of 490 or n 
reason for this lies in the method of conducting practic 
then in use. It is altogether likely that recent attempts ' 
practice teaching take place under classroom conditions Ww! 
more nearly normal will increase prognostic value of 
teaching marks. 

4. Students rejected in their first attempt to obtain teach» 
tificates are not likely to become successful teachers 
twenty-one rejected students studied, only five did obt 
tificates later. Of the remaining sixteen, three did not ' 
secondary schools; of the thirteen who did, eight were fai 
on the border line between success and failure, and fiv' 


average teachers only. 
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Shannon (104) studied prospective teachers in the two and the four 


or curriculum at the Indiana State Teachers College, in which he 
ompts to determine the value of the ratings of ten judges first by visual 


section, then by personal interview in prognosticating teaching suc- 

The eriteria used was second year practice-teaching grades. In 
eral the conelusions indicate that experienced judges are not able to 
ut best prospective teachers of merit from the freshmen class by 


UU 


| inspection or interview. A summary of the findings of these sev- 


| statistieal studies is presented in Table I. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO THE SELECTION 
AND GUIDANCE OF TEACHERS 


Subjects Criteria Traits or Variables r 
» Group A Group A 
book A. (22 242 students from Practice Teaching Methods course grades 23 
the author's classes Grades 
Grade average for all classes for 
first 3 years .40 
Group RB Group B 
118 students from Methods course grades 43 
the classes of a 
colleague at Penn- Grade average for all classes for 
sylvania State first 3 years 46 
Col ege 


45° of students had same grade for the methods course as for practice teaching. 


45°% of students had grades that varied only one division up or down on the scale 
for the methods course and for practice teaching. 


100 students enrolled George Washington Tests of Emotionality and 
n The College of University Teaching Adjustment 
Education at the Aptitude Test 
University of Bernrueter Inventory 
Georgia Neuroticism — .02 
Introversion — .03 
Self-Sufficiency 32° 
Dominance 
Sociability —.44° 
Self-Confidence —.12 
Bell Inventory 
Home Adjustment 00 
Health Adjustment 05 
Social Adjustment —.10 
Emotional Adjustment 17 
Total Adjustment —.01 
Willoughby E. M. Seale 12 
Average of 12 correlations .00 


Bernreuter Inventory 


Coxe-Orleans Neuroticism —.09 

Prognosis Test of Introversion 01 

Teaching Ability Self-Sufficiency 35 
Dominance .09 
Sociability —.40° 


Self-Confidence .16 
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Three methods of estimating the degree of success of teachers Shat 
been devised in this investigation: (a) The first, Rating 1, wags hx r cu 
on the estimates of the inspectors from personal knowledge of the tea ttempt 
with whose work they were familiar. (b) In the second, Rating 2 spect] 
seven high school inspectors assigned grades to each teacher in the |igfiliiies. T! 
of the comments which they made individually on that teacher y eral 
making inspectoral visits. (¢) In the third, Rating 3, seven mem Bick ou 
of the staff of the Ontario College of Education assigned grades oy : sual 
basis of the same comments used in Rating 2. ral stat 

Each of these three methods of rating has a high degree of re! 

1. Teaching suecess has low correlation with marks obtain 

Ontario College of Education. Every correlation with t 

success calculated was below .20, except that for practice ' 

ing, which was .377. 

2. Practice-teaching marks have some value in predicting s 
or failure in the field. Of the twenty-eight teaching failures 


whom recent practice-teaching marks were available, eig 


Prank A. (2: 


practice-teaching marks below 480, and six had practice- 
marks between 480 and 489 (maximum mark possible, S00 
ing mark, 480). Only one of the ten students receiving } 
teaching marks below 480 in 1925-26 became an averag: 
none was better than average. Three of the twenty students 
ceiving marks of 480 to 489 became average teachers; 
better than average. 

3. The suecess of practice-teaching marks in predicting 
although substantial, was far from complete. Half of th 
ures discovered had practice-teaching marks of 490 or n 
reason for this lies in the method of conducting practic 
then in use. It is altogether likely that recent attempts ' 
practice teaching take place under classroom conditions w! 
more nearly normal will increase prognostic value of 
teaching marks. 

4. Students rejected in their first attempt to obtain teac 
tificates are not likely to become successful teachers 
twenty-one rejected students studied, only five did obt 
tificates later. Of the remaining sixteen, three did not t 
secondary schools; of the thirteen who did, eight were failur 
on the border line between success and failure, and fiv 
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Shannon (104) studied prospective teachers in the two and the four 
r curriculum at the Indiana State Teachers College, in which he 
mpts to determine the value of the ratings of ten judges first by visual 
ection, then by personal interview in prognosticating teaching suc- 
« The criteria used was second year practice-teaching grades. In 
eral the conclusions indicate that experienced judges are not able to 
k out best prospective teachers of merit from the freshmen class by 
ial inspection or interview. A summary of the findings of these sev- 
ral statistical studies is presented in Table I. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO THE SELECTION 
AND GUIDANCE OF TEACHERS 


Subjects Criteria Traits or Variables 
Group A 


Group A 
Practice Teaching Methods course grades 
es 


242 students from 


the author's classes 
Grade average for al! classes for 


first 3 years 


Group B 


Group B 
Methods course grades 


118 students from 
the classes of a 
colleague at Penn- 
syivania State 
College 


45°, of students had same grade for the methods course as for practice teaching. 


Grade average for all classes for 
first 3 years 


45°% of students had grades that varied only one division up or down on the scale 
for the methods course and for practice teaching. 


100 students enrolled George Washington Tests of Emotionality and 
n The College of University Teaching Adjustment 

Education at the Aptitude Test 
University of 

Georgia 


Bernrueter Inventory 
Neuroticism 
Introversion 
Self-Sufficiency 
Dominance 
Sociability 
Self-Confidence 


Bell Inventory 
Home Adjustment 
Health Adjustment 
Social Adjustment 
Emotional Adjustment 


Total Adjustment 
Willoughby E. M. Scale 


Average of 12 correlations 


Bernreuter Inventory 
Coxe-Orleans Neuroticism 
Prognosis Test of Introversion 
Teaching Ability Self-Sufficiency 
Dominance 
Sociability 
Self-Confidence 
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ene Author Subjects Criteria Traits or Variables her 


Bell Inventory 
Home Adjustment 
Health Adjustment 


’ Social Adjustment 
Emotional Adjustment 
Total Adjustment 
Willoughby E. M. Secale 


Average of 12 Correlations 


Bernreuter Inventory 
Morris Trait Index L Neuroticism 
Introversion 
Self-Sufficiency 
Dominance 
Sociability 
Self-Confidence 


Bell Inventory 
Home Adjustment 
Health Adjustment 
Social Adjustment 
Emotional Adjustment 


Total Adjustment 
Willoughby E. M. Seale 


Average of 12 Correlations 


School Marks Bernreuter Inventory 
Neuroticism 
Introversion 
Self-Sufficiency 
Dominance 
Sociability 
Self-Confidence 


Bell Inventory 
Home Adjustment 
Health Adjustment 
Social Adjustment 
Emotional Adjustment 


ig? Total Adjustment 
“oer Willoughby E. M. Seale 
or Average of 12 Correlations 


Intelligence (Ohio Bernreuter Inventory 

Form 18) Neuroticism 
Introversion 
Self-Sufficiency 
Dominance 

Sociability 

Self-Confidence 


Bell Inventory 
Home Adjustment 
Health Adjustment 
Social Adjustment 
Emotional Adjustment 


Total Adjustment 
Willoughby E. M. Scale 


Average of 12 Correlations 
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Luthor Subjects Criteria Traits or Variables r 
Study-Habits Inven- Bernreuter Inventory ei 
tory (Wrenn’s) Neuroticism — .32° 
Introversion —.41* 
Self-Sufficiency 21 
Dominance 20 
Sociability .05 
Self-Confidence 
Bell Inventory z 
Home Adjustment 08 
Health Adjustment .45* 
Social Adjustment 
Emotional Adjustment 
Total Adjustment 3° 
Willoughby E. M. Scale .36° 
Average of 12 Correlations 17 


Bernreuter Inventory 


Socio-Economic Status Neuroticism —.16 

Inventory (Sim's) Introversion 

Self-Sufficiency 01 

Dominance .16 

Sociability 14 

Self-Confidence 16 
Bell Inventory 

Home Adjustment .19 

Health Adjustment —.11 

Social Adjustment 17 

Emotional Adjustment 

Total Adjustment .10 

Willoughby E. M. Scale .03 

Average of 12 Correlations 05 


*Reliable correlations 


231 teachers Command of subject Skill in instructional management 
matter and discipline. 51 
College grades Teaching success 15 
Grade point average Teaching success 09 
in professional courses 
Practice teaching Teaching success .07 
grades 
Grade point average Teaching success 25 
511 men and 609 First semester college Ratings by principal (P) 
women, freshmen at scholarship for the 1, 472 
Oberlin College 511 men 2. Industry .329 
1931-1934 3. Attitude 390 
4. Methods .362 
5. Reliability 318 
6. Leadership 269 
7. Stability 291 
8. Appearance -232 
Total: 1-3 502 
Total: 1-4 444 
Total: 1-5 486 
Total: 1-8 485 
Ratings by teacher (T) 
1. Intelligence .474 
2. Industry 347 
3. Attitude 355 
4. Methods 395 
5. Reliab ity 281 
6. Leadership 190 
7. Stability .279 
8. Appearance 155 


Potal 


1-3 
1-4 

Total: 1-5 
1-8 


ol \ ] 
y, 1 
‘ 
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Author 


Hatcher, 
Mattie L. (58) 


Kriner, H. L. 
(67) 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Subjects 


20 students at 
Paterson State 
Norma! School after 
completion of 
practice teaching 


42 students of the 
four-year curriculum 
at the California 
State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania 


94 students of the 
two-year curriculum 
at the California 
State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania 


Criteria 


Practice teaching 
grades 


First year teaching 
success 


First year teaching 
success 


Traits or Variables 
Ratin by friend (F) 


ntelligence 
Industry 
Attitude 
Methods 
Reliability 
. Leadership 
. Stability 
Appearance 


Total: 1-8 


High school scholarship 
Test intelligence 
H. 8. scholarship and test intelligence 


Total: 1-3 (P & T) 
1-4 (P&T) 


1-5 (P, T & F) 

Pl, P3, T1, T2, F4 

Pl, P2, P3, T1, T3, F2, FS 

1-3 (P&T), H.S. Scho! 

1-3 (P&T), H.8. Schol., Test Intel 
P1, P3, T1, T2, F4, H.8. Sehol 
P1, P3, T1, T2, F4, Test Inte 
Pl, P3, T1, T2, F4, H.5. Sebol 


Int 
est inte 


Sincerity 
Enthusiasm 

Reserve 

Fairness 

Sympathy 

Optimism 

Personal Appearance 
Address 

Scholarship 

Vitality 


Dean's prophecy 

President's prophecy 

College science grades 

College student activities 
Thurstone psychological test 

All college grades (four years 
College professional grades 
Student-teaching grades 

High school science grades 

High school Latin grades 
Sophomore literary acquaintance test 
College grades, first two years 
Cross English test 

Sophomore English test 
Sophomore general science test 
College first semester grades 
High school rank 

High school English grades 
High school Mathematics grades 
College English grades 
Sophomore general culture test 
College social studies grades 
High school social studies grades 


Dean's prophecy 

President's prophecy 

College science grades 
College student activities 
Thurstone psychological test 
All college grades (four years) 
College grades 
Student-teaching grades 
High school science grades 
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rid 
4, Total 1-3 
Total: 1-4 
1-5 (P&T) 
1-3 (P, T & F) 4 
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: Subjects Criteria Traits or Variables r 
High school Latin grades .452 
Sophomore literary acquaintance test .146 
College grades, first two years .401 
Cross English test .347 
Sophomore English test 
Sophomore general science test .281 
College first semester grades .421 
High school rank .329 
High school English grades .321 
High school Mathematics grades .348 
College English grades 284 
Sophomore general culture test .248 
College social studies grades 219 
High school social studies grades 210 
se J. A 67 men graduates Practice teaching Practice teaching grades 
ligence ’ from teacher train- Periods 1 & 2—A 61 
ing institutions. 243—B 
1&3—C 
(Groups of three 
men from each of Practice teaching Personal interview 
three hostels) Group A -56 
B 51 
Cc .58 
F5 Groups of three Practice teaching Assessment of subject by tutors 
' men from each of after knowing subject for one year 
Test Intel three hostels) Group A 80 
Seb B 
t Inte Cc .67 
Sehol 
122 seniors in Rating of teaching Ohio State University 
Dennison University by use of University Psychological Test scores 14 
of Minnesota scale. 
(practice) 
Subjects Criteria Traits or Variables r 
weller (87 560 Elementary Effectiveness in Student Teaching .193 
teachers teaching Intelligence .004 
College marks .293 
Personality .533 
Grades in subject matter courses .281 
Grades in education courses .256 
Psychology 155 
revious mention has been made of the fact that many institutions 
set up eriteria of one form or another for the selection and elimina- 
wa candidates. The findings from a study of college catalogues of 


tain types of institutions for the year of 1939 are presented in Table 

, |. Representative state universities, private universities, state teachers 

zes and private colleges from scattered and representative sections 
uintry were examined. The following conclusions seem to be 

t tified 
A wide diversity of requirements exist and there is no general 
rogram that most of the institutions examined follow. 

-. Aptitude tests (a relatively recent development), comprehensive 
*Xaminations, character ratings, health and physical examina- 
ons, principal’s ratings, honorable dismissal from school pre- 
viously attended, required high school and college courses, and 
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a minimum scholastic average are frequently employed 4g , 


lective devices. 

3. No significant differences are indicated in the requirements ¢ 
state universities, private universities, teachers colleges, and ; 
vate colleges in the types of requirements prescribed, 


It might be interesting to point out that the state of New York i 


% the process of working out a program for the admission of teachers: 
ae teacher-training institutions on a state-wide basis for all state institu 
oF Wayne University is engaged in a long-time experimental study of tty 
; training, selection, and guidance of teachers. The Codperative Tx 
TABLE II 
A SUMMARY OF SELECTION PRACTICES OF Firty REPRESENTATIVE COLLE 
AND UNIVERSITIES 
State Private State 
wy” Univer- Univer- Teachers Private Municipa 
a, sities sities Colleges Colleges Colleges 
Number of Institutions Studied ; 15 12 9 12 2 
Aptitude Test 2 6 3 2 
hig Arithmetic Test 1 1 3 1 
Character 3 3 8 
Comprehensive Examination 7 11 5 
oe Contemporary Affairs Test 
English Test . 6 2 5 1 
Faculty Ratings 
Former Employer's Recommendation. 
Handwriting Test v 
Health Exam. and Physical Exam 11 10 9 10 
Honorable Dismissal (Last School) 7 6 4 10 
Hearing Test j 1 1 
Minimum Age 6 2 : J 
Personal Interview 1 2 1 
Personal Inventory 1 1 
Personality Inventory 1 3 2 
¥ Principal's Rating 6 6 1 4 I j 
Professional Attitude 
Psychiatric Interview 
Psychological Examination 2 2 l 1 
Qualities (General Promising) 3 3 l l 
Reading Test l 
Recommendation (Not Specific) 2 1 l 
a Report of Adviser 
Required Courses (College 6 5 4 4 | 
Required Courses (High School) 7 10 8 10 
Scholastic Average (Minimum). . 14 11 8 9 
Speech Test 1 
Statement of Parents ‘ 1 9 
Statement of Purpose 2 
Spelling Test. 1 
- Quota Limits (Definite) 1 l 2 
1 


Race (Color) 


ryi 
“a 
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-viee, under the direction of Ben Wood has set up an experimental 
oyed as s ds of the selection of teachers. Although this program is designed 
, marily to aid superintendents in the selection of teachers, the find- 
urements q a sould prove of value to teacher-training institutions. The Depart- 
) of Education of the University of Wisconsin is engaging in a com- 
rehensive long-time study of the selection, training, and guidance of 
v York is ers. The purposes of this investigation are: (1) to discover, define, 
teachers )] measure qualities essential to suecess in teaching to the end that the 
institut tion, training, and guidance of teachers might be improved; (2) to 
itudy of 1 x light upon the qualities essential to success in teaching, to study 
‘rative validity, reliability, and practicability of certain instruments com- 

employed in the measurement and prediction of teaching success ; 
to secure additional information, if possible about the genera] 

zation and improvability of teaching abilities. 
he fact that this problem is receiving increased attention is indi- 
| by the reports of various committees, conferences, and conventions 
eit has been a major topic for discussion. The problems in the field 
umerous. In short, the field of training, selection and guidance of 

3 ers is one of the most fertile in educational research. 


SUMMARY OF TRENDS 
«amination of the literature on the subject of pretraining selection 
| yuidance reveals that there is a tendency toward: 
More rigorous requirements for admission to teacher-training in 
stitutions. 
2. More objeetive techniques and more refined statistical procedures 
n the pretraining selection. 
Need for continuous elimination throughout the training period. 
+, Extension of the training period. 
A realization of the limitations of the study of isolated teacher 
traits. 
Recognition that no single measure thus far employed has suffi- 
cient validity in terms of the criteria used thus far to warrant 
its acceptance as a valid measure of teaching success. 
‘. A realization that valid instruments of prediction cannot be 
established until a valid and reliable criterion of teaching success 
is determined. 
(reneral aeceptance of the need for and desirability of selection. 


Acceptance of the principle that selection must be shifted from 
the basis of subjective opinion to that of scientific investigation. 
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10. Recognition of the value of cumulative records as a basis for ¢, 
lection. 
11. Agreement that training schools are not receiving the best » 4 
terial. 
12. The opinion that more rigid entrance requirements will tend : 
raise the level of and change the attitude toward the profess 
13. Scientific investigations which attempt to establish the val; 


ae and reliability of the instruments to be used as predictive mea 
: y 14. General realization that the democratie nature of the seh 
i es demands that guidance into and from teacher training is a. 
4 lenge that the teacher-training institutions must meet. 
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Prentice. Texas State College for Women 
Editor’s note: The National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
hers,” } collected data relative to certification standards and practices. The author 
’ (Feb brings these up to date. 
1e Coll SEVERAL years ago the Department of Interior obtained an appro- 
XI. M riation of $180,000.00 to be used by the Office of Education for a na- 
ional survey of the education of teachers. The survey was made, 1930-33, 
ugh Ef nd a result was the publication of the very comprehensive National 
(Nover rvey of the Education of Teachers, in six parts. The report was signifi- 
ia t in its presentation of the need of higher standards in the training 
azo. | f teachers, ineluding stricter certification standards; it was encouraging 
ts evidence of the advance that had been made in certification stand- 
ation D ris in some states during the past quarter of a century. 
ante Since the National Survey was published, a number of states have 
= X e changes in certificate laws ranging from minor revisions to com- 
te revisions of certification plans. Examination of recent certification 
strun iletins and statements from officials in certification departments of the 
arch, A veral States, assembled for the purpose of guiding a committee study- 
lected H zy revision of the Texas certificate laws, shows continued advance in 
ao te Bil ndards during the five years since the survey. 
abia U1 The Vational Survey pointed out that an outstanding trend in teacher 
tification in the twentieth century has been the trend towards central- 
Efficie tion of authority in State Departments of Education or State Boards 
39), pp. f Edueation. Whereas in 1903 only three states issued all certificates, in 


} thirty-nine states issued all certificates. In six other states, accord- 
to the survey, the State exercised complete or part control over the 

examination, while in only three states county or local author- 
Ries exercised complete control over some certificates. A study of cer- 
Pication revision during the five years since the survey shows further 
ns in the centralization of certificating authority in at least five 
Bites. In three others bills have been presented providing for discon- 
Bhuance of the county certificate. In 1934, Kentucky revised its certifi- 
Pilon laws, discontinuing the loeal (county) certificate issued by the 
Bate Department and certificates issued by the state teachers colleges 
id State University, and concentrating certificating authority in the 
'e Department. In 1937 Colorado, Georgia, and Kansas discontinued 
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the issuance of county certificates and concentrated authority }) 
State Department, except that in Kansas the state teachers colleges y 
continue their status as certificating agencies. In the same year , } 
was presented to the legislature in California, but was not enacted, y 
would have discontinued certification by county boards. These are » 


legally recognized as certificating authorities though they rarely fy 
tion. In 1938, Nebraska concentrated certificating authority in the Sty; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, discontinuing the issuance of o 


tificates by the state university, colleges, normal schools, and city » 
county boards of trustees. In the same year the Mississippi Edueat 
Association planned to submit to the Mississippi legislature a | 

abolish county boards of examiners and to centralize certification in | 
State Department of Education. In January, 1939, a bill had 
drawn to be presented to the Arkansas legislature, then in session, 
provided for discontinuance of county certificates and complet 

tralization of certificating authority in the State Board of Edueat 

State Departments or State Boards of Education are not 

vested with authority to raise minimum requirements or to make ot 
changes as conditions warrant, but must in many instances wait for leg 


lative enactments, which are slow. In a number of states, however, legs 


latures exercise little control over certification changes; the State [) 
partment of Education, the State Board of Education, or some sim! 
agency is empowered to make such changes in certification req 


ments as seem advisable from time to time. Recent revisions in cert! 


eation laws show an increasing trend in this direction. In twenty 


states, apparently, practically complete control rests now with the Ste 


Department or State Board of Education, revision in requirements | 


made as occasion demands or justifies, without the necessity of lems 


war 


lative enactment. These are Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Delay 


Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, \e 


Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York,’ North Carolina, 0& 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Wes 
ington, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. In at least six of 
states, apparently, the revision of certification laws vesting controlling 
thority in the State Department or State Board has been made wit! 
last six years: New Jersey (1933), Kentucky (1934), Maine (1935), 


*In New York authority rests with the Commissioner of Education 
Board of Regents, except in the case of the Superintendent of Schools, w' 
fication standards are fixed by statute. 
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ty in the » (1935), Washington (1935), and Georgia (1937). At present Florida 
leges wi is writing a new certificate law, which establishes by statute general 
ear a bj B.ciples and provides that detailed regulations shall be prepared by the 
ed, w ste Supe rintendent and submitted to the State Board for approval. 
> are st neerning certification by examination, the National Survey re- 
ely fun ted: ‘‘Certifieation by examination, while still found in some form 
the Stat + least 25 states in 1933, is slowly on the decline; it is more and 
ce 0 confined to low-grade certificates, or to special cases not easily dealt 
city ar ih by better means.’’ Recent certification bulletins and communications 
Edueat State certificating authorities show further discontinuance of cer- 
a bill t ition by examination and the substitution of academie and profes- 
ion int | training. In 1937, in 29 States apparently no certificates were 
had bee ion a basis of examination, as compared with 23 reported by the 
sion, tht Hgrvey, the following states having recently discontinued the practice 
plete ranting certificates based on examinations: Colorado (1937), Con- 
bducat tieut (1934), Delaware (1934), Kentucky (1934), Ohio (1935), and 
ot always Mmermont (1935). Also in 1935 Maine discontinued entirely certification 
ake ot z examination except that for a non-renewable certificate of superin- 
for leg Bdence (valid for two years and based on the Bachelor’s degree) exami- 
ver, legis tions in professional subjects are required, which are not required in 
State D ise of the eandidate holding the Master’s degree. A bill before the 
ne simi! sent session of the Texas legislature provides for the discontinuance 
1 red ertification by examination. 
in certit In three states, California (county certificates), Idaho (county cer- 
twenty-s ieates), and Wyoming, the practice of granting certificates on the basis 
the Stat examinations is rare and is discouraged. In Idaho only teachers who 
ents being igit eighteen months in the State prior to 1929 and who have not held 
of legs ar county certificates are qualified for the examinations. In this 
Delawar te from 1935 to 1939 only five certificates have been issued by exami- 
vada, Nev t!on—four in 1935, one in 1937. In seven other states college credit is 
ina, Ok prerequisite of examination for a certificate. A minimum of six weeks 
mt, Was lege training is required in South Dakota, twelve weeks in Iowa, 
x of thes ve semester hours in Nebraska, thirty semester hours in Illinois, and 
rolling years in Georgia, Montana, and Wisconsin (after 1939). 
within t \ check on the most recent available information concerning certifi- 
5), M n shows also a tendency to discontinue the life certificate. On the 
5 aT ‘ot Dr. Stine’s study the National Survey reported that five states 
where cert ‘ceased to issue life certifieates: Arizona, Delaware, Maryland. Massa- 


tts, and Virginia. In addition, Dr. Zaugg’s study pointed out that 
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North Carolina granted the superintendent’s and supervisor’s perma, 
certificates only. At present North Carolina is ceasing to issue they 
tificates, and since the Survey at least six other states have disconti 
the issuance of life certificates: Arkansas, Louisiana,? Maine, Uta! 
mont, and Washington.* 

Of these six states, four (Washington, Vermont, Utah, and Louisiy 
require continued in-service training after the highest certificate 


been granted. In Washington the highest forms of certificates, the Stu 


ard Elementary and the Standard Secondary, valid for six years 
based upon the four-year curriculum and the five-year curriculun 
spectively with two years of teaching experience in each case, x 
for each renewal two years of successful teaching and nine quarter 

of college credit, three of which may be earned by a creditable repor 
either travel or professional work. In Louisiana elementary and s 
ary certificates, valid for periods of five years and based on thre 


(four-year after Sept. 1, 1940) and four-year curriculums respectiv 
are renewable upon evidence of six semester hours earned for each: 


newal. In Vermont the Professional Standard elementary and si 
certificates, valid for five years and based upon two-year and four 


curriculums respectively, require six semester hours credit for each: 


newal. In Utah the General Elementary and General Secondary 
tificates, valid for five years and based on three-year and four-year 
riculums respectively, are renewable upon evidence of seven and 
half quarter hours earned for each renewal. 

The other two states make no requirement of in-service trail 
Maine requires evidence of successful teaching or further profess 
training for renewal of the highest elementary, secondary, and su 
tendency certificates, valid in each ease for ten years. These are bas 


— 


the case of the elementary certificate upon the three-year curriculum 
six additional semester hours of credit and four years teaching exper 
(or the two-year curriculum, with twenty-four additional semester ! 
and eight years of teaching) ; in the case of the secondary certifi 
~ * With apparently the exception of the Permanent Vocational Certifiest 


after fifteen years of satisfactory teaching experience and the completion 
two semester hours of professional training. 


*In December, 1931, the State Board of Education of South Carolina ren) 


Tels 


rules and regulations for the certification of teachers, to become effective . 


but the revised rules and regulations were postponed indefinitely, accoreing 


statement of the Director of the Bureau of Certification, for various r 8. 
the revisions was the provision that the issuance of life certificates should 
continued after January 1, 1933. Prior to that time they would be grante: 
years of teaching experience, ending June, 1932. 
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1940] PROGRESS IN CERTIFICATION STANDARDS 


he four-year curriculum, six additional semester hours, and four years 

teaching (or the Master’s degree and one year of teaching); and in 
ease of the superintendency certificate on the four-year curriculum 
‘+h examinations in professional subjects (or the Master’s degree) and 
en years experience. In Arkansas, the only one of the six states that 
es not require in-service training or relatively high standards for con- 
ious renewal of certificates, apparently a county certificate granted 
the basis of examinations and a state certificate based on one year of 
ege work may be continuously renewed merely upon evidence of one 
of sueeessful teaching during the life of the certificates (two and 


ree years respectively). 

At present in addition to the states mentioned above at least eight 
there do not issue unconditional permanent certificates. In Alabama 
She issuance of the unconditional life certificate was discontinued in 
g°20. Alabama’s present conditional permanent certificates are valid 

eriods of six years and must be renewed upon evidence of four years 
yf successful teaching during the six-year period or upon completion of 

elve semester hours eredit. Seven other states provide that ‘‘life’’ 
icates lapse if not used or if not kept in force by professional 
owth. In Nebraska life certificates lapse if not used for three consecu- 

e years; in Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, and New York, for five 
usecutive years; in New Jersey, for six years. In Kansas the life cer- 

ite issued on the basis of the four-year curriculum of a Kansas college 
Bors not lapse from non-use, but any other life certificate (based upon a 
legree from an out-of-state college or a curriculum requiring less than 

ryears) lapses with three consecutive years of non-use. 

Recent certification revision in several states has raised the level of 

ning for the elementary certificate. Arizona, California (except for a 
rely issued county elementary certificate), Delaware, Pennsylvania, 

' Rhode Island now require four years of training above high school 

ination for the lowest elementary certificate. Indiana and Louisiana 

the same requirement beginning 1940, and Ohio beginning 1945. 
pic new Texas certificate plan, introduced in the present legislature, also 

kes the requirement of the four-year curriculum beginning 1943. 

elementary certificate granted at present by Washington on the basis 
the three-year curriculum is renewable only once and leads to a cer- 
ieate requiring a diploma from a four-year college curriculum. Oregon 

‘abandoned the two-year curriculum for the three-year curriculum 

| anticipates the four-year curriculum soon. At least seven other 
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states—Michigan, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Pen. 


vania,* and Wyoming require the four-year curriculum for the lif. , 
mentary certificate; and three—Kentucky, Ohio, and Rhode Islay 
now require the Master’s degree or its equivalent as the minimum p» 
aration for the life elementary certificate. Other states have raised | 
curriculum requirement for elementary certificates, though stil] not 
acting four years of college training. Maryland (1935), North (Ca; 
(1938), Utah (1935), and Washington (1937) have raised the mini; 
requirement of preparation for elementary teachers to the three. 
curriculum. The minimum requirement of the two-year curriculum 
effective in Georgia (1938), Kentucky (1935), Maine (1935), and W 
eonsin (1939-40). 

*Pennsylvania requires for the life elementary certificate a course in vis 


and sensory techniques and six semester hours of college work completed subs 
to the Bachelor’s degree. 
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THE PINTNER TEST AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK and ROBERT A. RUPP 
Bethany College 
Editor’s note: The authors present comparative data on several in- 
gence tests employed at the college level, showing that the Pintner test 
iighly correlated with other tests commonly employed in this field and pre- 
tive of academic achievement. 


‘ue Pintner General Ability Tests, both the Intermediate Test and 
Advanced Test, are published in two equivalent forms.’ These tests 


measure assumedly different aspects of general mental ability through 


es 


cight subtests, viz., vocabulary, logical selection, number sequence, 
t answer, classification, opposites, analogies, and arithmetic reasoning, 
| they follow the generally accepted exercises which constitute a test 
wlemie aptitude. Apparently no factor analysis of the components 
ademie aptitude, such as that proposed by Thurstone, has been 
plied to these tests. The tests have been designed for use in the elemen- 
y grades and at the high-school level. Because of the ease with which 
tests can be administered and scored, we were interested in trying the 
eed form at the college level. 

We administered Form A of the advanced test to the 154 freshmen at 
uy College on October 31, 1938. We already had scores on the 1937 
tion of the American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
ind the Ohio State University Psychological Test* for this same 
s. These tests were administered on September 19, 1938 and Septem- 
22, 1938, respectively. In February, 1939 the final academic grades 
the first semester and in April, 1939 the mid-semester grades for the 
d semester were made available. These were put into point average 
student (i.e., eredit hours divided by quality points). The 1938 
tion of the American Council on Education Psychological Examination 
‘administered to this same class on January 25, 1939. Thus we were 
¢ to determine the relationship of the Pintner test with three other 
' mental ability and with academic achievement as measured by 
ntner, Rudolf. Pintner General Ability Tests, Verbal Series. Pintner Inter- 
te Test, Form A, Grades V to VIII; Pintner Advanced Test, Form A, Grades 

t XQ Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1938. 
irstone, L. L., and T. G. American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 

American Council on Education. 
ps, H. A. Ohio State University Psychological Examination, Form 20. 
ege Association. 
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the grades. We also had scores on an achievement test in English‘ y) 
was administered on September 19, 1938. These relationships wer, 
termined in terms of the Pearson coefficient. 

The correlation coefficients determined between the Pintner s 
and the other test scores are all in the seventies and eighties. They , 
listed in Table I. 


TABLE I 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN PINTNER SCORES AND 
OTHER TEST SCORES—FRESHMEN AT BETHANY COLLEGE 


Test 


American Council (1937 ed.). . 

Ohio State University (Form 20). .773 0334 
American Council (1938 ed.) . .766 0221 
English. ..... 


The academic attainment (i.e. point average) for each Bethany fr 
man was calculated at the end of the first semester and checked again 
the scores on each of four tests of mental ability. The coefficients w: 
all in the fifties with the coefficient between the Pintner scores and 
lege grades slightly above those for the other tests. Table II gives a re 


of these correlations. 


TABLE II 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN FIRST SEMESTER POINT AVERAGES 
AND MENTAL TEST SCORES—FRESHMEN AT BETHANY COLLEGE 


Test 


Pintner 
American Council (1937 ed.) a P 523 .0225 
American Council (1938 ed.) ‘ 569 0374 
Ohio State (Form 20) 


It is probably fair to say that the mid-semester grades at Beth 
College do not represent an accurate appraisal of a student’s a 


ment, hence the report of these grades and the point averages detern 


from them are not very sound. The correlations determined for the ‘ 


tests with the mid-semester grades for the second semester are list’ 
Table III and the coefficients are all lower than those with final semes 


grades. 

To check the Pintner test in terms of actually predicting acactt i 
suecess with Bethany freshmen, the students were ranked accord ti 
to their point average at the end of the semester and the range was 
vided by quintile points. This set the class into five different groups B has 


*Coéperative English Test, Form O, Leonard, Wiiling, Henmon, Carpenter 
quist, Cook, Patterson, Beers, Spaulding. Coéperative Test Service of A! 
Education. 
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TABLE III 
‘0EFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN POINT AVERAGES OF MID-SEMESTER 
GRADES, APRIL 1939, AND MENTAL TEST SCORES—FRESHMEN 
AT BETHANY COLLEGE 


glish* wh 


Ps wer 


ntner Test 


These 


jntner. 
nerican Council (1937 ed.) 
an Council (1938 ed.). . 
» State (Form 20)..... 


nade for the seores on the Pintner test. The scores for students in 

PB, » group (divided in terms of grades) was checked to determine 

0265 bother the interval in the range of scores matched. For instance, a 

0221 -was made to see whether a student who stood in the top fifth of the 

terms of grades also stood in the top fifth in terms of Pintner 

thany fres This kind of a cheek gave a rough idea as to the prognostic value of 
*ked agains e Pintner test at the college level. 

icients wi It was found that 58.62 percent of the students who stood at the top 

res and th of the elass in academic grades stood in the top fifth in Pintner 

Ves a Te] es; and that 36 percent who stood in the lower fifth in grades were 

the lower fifth of the scores. The same kind of a check was made with 

ther three mental ability tests. There is very little difference in the 


rognostic value of these four tests as checked by this kind of an analysis. 
tailed report of this may be seen in Table LV. 


TABLE IV 


OF CASES WHERE STANDING IN ACADEMIC GRADES (POINT AVERAGE) 
; CHECKED BY STANDING IN MENTAL TEST SCORE—RANGE DIVIDED 
INTO QUINTILES—FRESHMEN AT BETHANY COLLEGE 

anding Pintner A. C. 19% A. C. 1933 O. 8, 20 

62 58.3: 58.62 55.17 

7.93 2 < 2 34.48 

7.58 ‘ 34.48 

00 33.33 33.33 

From our results in this study it would seem that the Pininer General 
lity Tests, Verbal Series, Advanced Form, is a valid and useful test 
ise with college freshmen. It has checked well with other tests of 
tal ability as to correlation with total scores, and it checked well with 
iemie grades both as to simple correlation and prognosis of standing. 
8 certain special merits such as ease of administration and scoring 

y commend it to wide use at the college level. 
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NYA AND CERTAIN STUDENT ATTITUDES* 


ERLAND NELSON 


ae Newberry College, Newberry, S.C. stale 
Kditor’s note: Many college and university students are now receiyip 
NYA assistance. What are some of the characteristic attitudes of these o ust 
’ dents as compared with non-NYA students? Is there any evidence as ; ie 
. detrimental or beneficial effects? The author presents data to indicate ; 
> NYA students are not really different from other students except that the , 
Aime? may be a bit more conservative and religiously inclined. 


Upwarps of one-half million students in high school and college y 
receiving federal aid during the spring of 1937. One writer (3) gos 
far as to suggest that, ‘‘Since the fundamental theory underlying t an 
is sound and socially desirable, it would seem appropriate to t 
by which it could be made permanent... . .”” Apparently the NYA 
gram or some modification thereof will be with us for some tim 


% While generally aecepting the NYA program and praising 
is pose, leaders in higher education have also professed to se ' 
ie dangers. Some, for example, have held that this type of 7 
might tend to destroy the old American virtue of self-reliance, a 
it might promote socialistic and other radical attitudes. Ot 
wondered as to its effect on the religious attitudes of student 
If attitudes of NYA students do differ significantly from ‘ 
non-aid students, it should be of educational value to ascertain ‘ 
3 The purpose of the present report is to ascertain whether cert 
tudes of the two groups do differ significantly. The study is confined: 
consideration of three attitude areas: 
1. A conservative-radical continuum involving economic, so 
political issues. For this area, we have used the Lentz 
Opinionaire of 60 items. 
Poe 2. A religious grouping involving attitudes toward: 
sates (a) Sunday Observance 
(b) The Chureh 
(ec) God as a Reality l 
be ’ (d) God as an Influence on Conduct 
Seales by Thurstone and colleagues (4) were used for 
these religious issues—high scores arranged to indicat 
tudes favorable toward religious values. A 
es 3. Attitudes toward the college now attended. For this issu 
point measure was used. 
ie a *A part of a study originating in the Department of Educational !’s) 
: and Measurements, University of Nebraska. towa: 
360 
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This study is based on the responses of 3755 subjects—847 NYA stu- 
sts and 2908 non-NYA students. These people were enrolled at four 


ati universities and at fourteen denominational colleges, including in- 
situtions from the following church groups: Lutheran, Friends, Meth- 
list, Presbyterian, Adventist, United Brethren, and Methodist. 


In Table I data are presented to indicate the attitudes of NYA stu- 


ints and non-NYA students. It will be seen that federal-aid students 


to be no more radieal than their non-aid fellow collegians (2), nor 


io they seem to be less religious. The attitudes toward Sunday observance 
re especially interesting in view of the fact that the NYA program 
presents student work as well as aid. When in addition it is reealled 


the scholastie record (5) of NYA students is at least equal to that 
n-aid students, one may wonder if the aid student is not driven more 
Sabbath study than to observance. Contrary to what might be ex- 
ted, the busy NYA group shows a more favorable attitude toward 
lay observance than does the non-aid group. The difference is statis- 
y significant. 
The differences between attitudes of NYA and non-NYA students 
be summarized as in Table I. 


TABLE I 


\TTITUDES OF COLLEGE NYA STUDENTS VERSUS STUDENTS NOT 
ON THE NYA PROGRAM 


N. ¥. A. Students Non-N. Y. A. Students Differences 

‘'N. Mean SD. Sb. Dm PE 

847 33.83 7.46 2908 33.79 7.65 .04 .20 

bs 847 5.91 1.55 2900 5.70 1.80 .21 .04 
839 8.91 1.01 2881 8.86 1.20 .05 03 
rod 816 7.94 1.31 2833 7.91 1.33 .03 .035 
nduct 803 8.17 1.73 2770 8.07 1.84 .10 .05 

ge attended 771 3.91 .99 2678 3.92 1.01 .O1 


|. Attitudes of NYA students do not seem to differ significantly from 

ec of other students except in the case of Sunday observance. The 

tudes of NYA students are significantly more favorable toward Sun- 
y observance than are those of their fellow students. 


-. Although the differences are not significant, the mean attitude 
tes of NYA students are higher than non-aid students in the area 


‘conservatism, in their attitudes toward the church, in their attitudes 
‘ward God as a reality and toward God as an influence on personal 
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conduct. The NYA and the non-aid groups are approximately equal »: 
their attitudes toward the institutions attended. 

3. NYA students are slightly more homogeneous in their attityjs 
in each of the attitude areas measured. 

Since whatever differences existing between the attitudes of Ny, 
and non-aid students are in the direction of greater conservatism y 
stronger religious attitudes on the part of the NYA students, there seer 
to be no just cause for concern over possible radical or irreligious attity 
among NYA students—at least no more so than is the case for the nop. 
students. 
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there seen, SOME PROBLEMS IN THE MEASUREMENT 
as attitude OF TEACHING ABILITY 
the non-s 


Few persons would question the importance of the teacher in the 
tional program. She as a matter of fact conditions the efforts of 
‘hers; she determines the general atmosphere of the classroom; the 


‘onaire. & ls of teaching; the effective use of materials; the curriculum; 


University gd the results, There are approximately one and one quarter million 
rs in this country teaching some thirty million pupils. The social 
Attitudes wt of so large a group is not without importance in our national life 
ent XY r effectiveness of general concern. The purpose of this paper is 
y, XLVI lieate some of the more technical problems and issues involved in 
| e evaluation of teaching efficiency. 
F Attitud fhree approaches have been made to the measurement of teaching 
. lity: a) measurement of changes in pupils; b) direct evaluation of 
Ne] 


teacher’s performance ordinarily through the use of observational 
es; and ¢) the measurement of qualities of the teacher herself 
s, intelligence, judgment, poise, patience, impartiality, ete. thought 
issociated with teaching success| Each of these approaches presents 
vn special group of problems. 
if the evaluation of teaching efficiency is to be made in terms of 
ges in pupils I suppose these must be measured with reference to 
irposes of education. What then are the purposes of education, 
te and immediate, against which teaching efficiency may be vali- 
How ean these purposes be validated? In what form shall they 
tated? An examination of the literature indicates that there are 
iorms commonly employed in stating objectives: a) statements 
terms of pupil behavior; b) statements in terms of pupil traits, 
ties, and characteristics; and ¢) statements in terms of type men- 
requisites to suecess: knowledges, skills, attitudes, ideals, interests, 
ecilations. Which form shall we employ? 
‘assing by the many problems of measurement involved in the meas- 
t of pupil changes and turning to the treatment of the results, 
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can the changes observed be taken at face value? The changes oh» ur 

in pupils are the product of many factors of which teaching is oy co 

What are these factors? How can they be measured and conti for 

Then there is the problem of test units. From a preliminary ex; 

tion of some data at hand it would seem that the size of the change. ari 

may be a function of the initial score, pupils with large jinitis | 

making the smallest gains and those with the smallest initia) . t de 

making the largest gains. Possibly the standard score is apy 

If so, should the scores be calculated for the pre- and final test 

separately or combined as a single population? What effect wil) Some 

procedure have upon change scores taken from different points | 

learning curve? These questions are important otherwise very erro 

conclusions may be drawn relative to teaching efficiency when meas 

in terms of pupil changes. ers 
Turning to the observation of performance in the classroom r this 

havior elsewhere, what items shall we consider? What criteria s 

employ in choosing what is to be considered? What measures ; 


employ in collecting essential data? How shall we validate these : ton 
ures? When attention is focused upon behavior, it should be reea 

behavior is always specific. There may be many theories about what em. ©) 
should do in situations similar to the one at hand but when one eor 

act one must act in some particular manner. Is the course tak me to 1 


appropriate one? How does one know? To what extent is the ac! 
function of the situation that gives rise to it? To what extent ca 
be evaluated in terms of previously formulated principles? W) 
relation of principles of action to behavior? How are principles 
dated? Are principles universals? Will the principle ap; 
specific situation under observation? How does one know? Is | 
appropriateness element in behavior? Are all principles of | 
portance? If not, and in ease of conflict which principles take pr 
over others? Why? How may one determine the applicabilit 
particular principle? What are the evidences that it is being 
in a particular situation if applicable? In general how does one get 
principles to behavior? These are only a few of the problems 
tions involved in this approach. 


Turning to the traits approach, there are many questions her 
of these questions are very old questions. What qualities shall w 
in evaluating teaching efficiency ? How ean the choice be validated 
should the various traits and qualities be defined and measured 
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1 definitions and measurements be objectified? What consistency 


is onl | we expect in traits and qualities? How shall we handle conflicts, 


contr ‘or example, between honesty and tact, kindliness and firmness, speed 
“racy, stability and adaptability, ete., ete? What relation may 
us traits and qualities bear to the total personality? Do traits 
alities possess some constant value or does the importance of a 
+ depend upon the presence or absence of other qualities? How much 
t or quality should one have? Possibly this depends upon the 
The situation? Ete. There are still other questions in this area. 
me may say why worry. Teaching is a very complex activity and it 
lily granted that the evaluation of so complex an activity is no 
matter, but teachers are now being evaluated and always have 
id in the writer’s judgment have been as long as there has been 
s and long before rating scales and other devices were proposed 
s purpose. The fair treatment of teachers and the improvement of 
depends upon the more accurate measurement of teaching 
Until we know the qualities essential to success in teaching and 
to measure these qualities, we do not know whom to admit to train} 
at to teach them; or whether progress is being made in training. 
Of course we all have notions about these things and possibly much 
formation but it would seem apparent that much more needs to be 
eto make the service as effective as it might be. The purpose of this 
s to raise questions with the hope that new effort may be stimu- 

i toward the solution of an important problem. 

A. 8. Barr 
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REVIEWS 


Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 


DOLLARD, JOHN Doos, MILLER, LEONARD less real than the problems of frustry: 

W., Mowrer, O. H., Sears, Rosert R., and aggression. 

and Others. Frustration and Aggres- On page 1, the authors state: 

sion (New Haven: Yale University study takes as its point of departuy 

Press, 1939), pp. viii + 209. $2.00. assumption that aggressior 

This volume is written by five members consequence of frustration.’’ 
of the Institute of Human Relations of gressive behavior presupposes fr 
Yale University in collaboration with and the occurrence of frustrat 
three other workers. It contains seven leads to some form of agg 
chapters, all apparently written in collab- reader should note this procedur 
orative form, although probably one or making an assumption and then pr 
more members took special responsibility ing to argue for its validity. § 
for given chapters. In the Foreword, method of presentation of 
Mark A. May, the director of the In- scientific evaluation. If a writer» 
stitute of Human Relations of Yale Uni- to make a specific assumption 
versity, states that the book presents two se proves his point, then what 
aspects of the work of the Institute— he presents usually tends to substar 
that of co-operative research and that of the original assumption. Furt 
presenting problems which deal with real- because the terms frustration and 
istic experiences of adult life. sion cannot be easily defined in 

It should be pointed out that the book everyday experience, one can aly 
may represent co-operation but it certainly a difficulty by making further 
does not represent research. The fact that tions. Although the writers « 
the collaborators have pooled their ideas criticized merely because they 
and materials, and have read and criti- nitely decided, without scientif 
cized each other’s contributions, does not that the Freudian interpretat 
define research. It would have been better only correct one, they have faller 
to say that this book perhaps represents very errors which the Freudians ' 
a unique method of collaborative think- selves make. One of these errors & 
ing and writing. The supposition is also point out that although observers ei 
made that this book is unique in that it discover the aggression of man) 
evaluates problems of reality. This claim uals who are frustrated, it never! 


must be seriously questioned. Have not exists in an unconscious or hidden ** 


social scientists studied delinquency and No proof is therefore necessary 
criminality, the problems of marriage, this is already assumed. Further 
the problems of economic and social orien- aggression may be defined 


tation? These problems are certainly no one pleases. Aggression may be ©! 
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yary, 1940] 
retaliative behavior, by fighting, by 
tes, by retreat, or simply by inaction. 
in pa am 10, suicide is considered as an 
-eesive form of behavior. Thus, the 
teath instinct’’ now takes the form of 
On the same page, the state- 

sept is made that aggression may be un- 
ected toward any object as, for ex- 
a man swearing when he strikes 
ind with a hammer. Thus, aggres- 
is now undirected behavior. Again, 
ll, the statement is made that 
n can conceivably occur during 


process itself. Do the authors 


, the physieal reaction or the sym- 
rocess which supposedly takes place 
rth? The reviewer wonders whether 
rs were concerned with evidence 

ug this point. The literature on the 
process has failed to show any evi- 
nee of the validity of the belief in the 
logical consequences of the birth 

a despite the numerous claims that 
lead to all sorts of dire conse- 


n spite of these theoretical and ter- 
logical problems, the book is destined 
The 
lems are clearly stated, and excellent 
les are given. The chapter on adol- 


an important contribution. 


ence is especially well-written, and 
lerous experimental reports are cited. 
chapter on criminality presents an 


On the one hand 
e is the citation of a number of types 


nteresting approach. 


nvestigations, and on the other hand 
» is direct criticism of the technique 
h has thus far been used in collect- 
aterial. In this chapter the authors 
make two First, 
mention the insufficiency of the 
« in criminology, although they admit 
many excellent, empirical studies 
* been made, and vague implication 
en made that a few people can sit 
a table as judges of the impor- 


f these studies. These select few 


serious errors. 
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will therefore extract whatever seems to 
them to be important. Second, the un- 
proven assumption is made that frustra- 
tion and anticipation of punishment are 
common denominators in the causation 
of criminal behavior. They do state, how- 
ever, that these denominators should be 
examined in the light of findings. Ordi- 
narily, scientists believe that assumptions 
should be made as a result of scientific 
findings rather than as proposals which 
are to be proven from an evaluation of 
the literature. 

The chapter on democracy, fascism, and 
and 


communism clear-cut 


direct discussion of political and social 


presents a 


problems. There are few assumptions 
made in this discussion. 

The reviewer cannot conclude his evalu- 
ation of the book without the suggestion 
that every person interested in the prob- 
lems of human behavior should read it 
earefully. Whatever 


made of the technique of presentation 


criticism may be 
or of the frequent assumptions, important 
problems and data are presented. The 
authors have performed a distinct service 
by calling attention to social and psycho- 
logical conditions which have not been 
studied adequately. 
MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 


Jupp, CHARLES H. Educational Psychol- 
ogy. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1939), pp. xx + 566. $2.75. 

This clear and interesting exposition 
of the principles of educational psychol- 
ogy will be of special interest to the edu- 
eator. The justification and purpose of the 
book are best described in the words of 
the author (pp. vi and vii): 


‘The solution of most of the problems 
on which there has been, in recent times, 
a division of opinion among educators is 
supplied by treating the individual as 
part of the social group. The evolution 
of the race and the development of the 
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individual are phases of a single process. ment of the individual are phases ,; 

Educational psychology can serve its pur- single process. ’’ 

poses only when this fact is clearly recog- Roseat W. B. Jac 

nized.’’ B. Jacks 
The author stresses the importance and 

necessity of studying the changes which Reeper, WARD G. The Administraty 


University of Toronto 


take place in the development of the indi- Pupil Transportation (Columbus 
vidual, ie. in the adaptation of the The Edueator’s Press, 1939), pp, »- 
individual to the physical and social en- 200. $2.50. 
vironments. Since acquisition of new A Handbook for the Administratio, 
% forms of behavior is aided by organiza- Pupil Transportation. Recognizing ; 
tion, education is important particularly rapid growth of the consolidation of « 
through its encouragement of organiza- room schools and the increased tran: 
tion—by cultivating the functions of at- tation of school children, especial 


tention, analysis, abstraction and general- ing the period 1923-1938, Ward G. R 
ization. Generalization is considered to of the Ohio State University 
be the highest stage of mental organiza- tempted to answer the follov ng 
tion as it enables the individual to trans- tions: ‘Shall the school distric: 
fer training to different situations. The the buses or contract for them? 


principles formulated are related, through standards shall the buses meet? 
the study of the important problems of shall bus routes be planned? What 


language, number, history, ete., to the fications shall bus drivers posses? 


. difficulties encountered in organizing and How shall pupils who are trans; 
administering schools. The method used supervised? How may accidents 
in investigating, and the psychological duced or eliminated? What types 
solutions of the educational problems of transportation insurance, if any, s 


discipline, individual differences, super- carried? How may costs be reduc 
vised study and lesson planning are dis- out decreasing the quality of » 
cussed in the last section of the book. What records shall be kept?’’ 


This is a very useful and valuable ref- The treatment is divided int 
erence book for both the student of psy- chapters as follows: o 
chology and the educator. One minor I. The Evolution of School Con 
point of ecriticism—Professor Judd does dation and Pupil Trans; 2 
not make it clear that ‘‘adaptability’’ II. The Transportation Rout 
has not the same meaning when used in Time Schedule 
reference to evolution and to the develop- III. The School Bus Driver 
ment of the individual. The statement IV. Transportation Bids, C 
(page 21), for example, ‘‘ Those animals and Bonds 
survive which are capable of adjusting V. Liability for Accidents, and! 
themselves to their surroundings. All portation Insurance 
4 others are eliminated by natural selec- VI. The Improvement of Seh 
tion,’’ may be misinterpreted; the indi- VII. The Repair and Serv 
vidual as such has little to do with the School Buses 
‘fadjusting’’ or ‘‘adaptation’’ in this VIII. The Auxiliary Uses of > 
‘ ease. This distinction must be remembered Buses 
in interpreting his statement that ‘‘ The IX. The Financing and Cost of ! 


evolution of the race and the develop- Transportation 


4 
J ; 
X. 
whi 
Bi. 
4 
“ 
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1940] 


re phases fx. The Ownership and Purchase of 


School Buses 
B. Jackso; The Improvement of Transporta- 


tion Accounting 


en nsistently throughout the volume, the 
tumbus attempts to introduce underlying 
pp. nles to the topic under considera- 
aia nd t present highly practical ree- 
: ndations largely taken from actual 
ng s of the sueeessful and efficient 
dation of 


stration of pupil transportation. 
selected list of references is in- 
speci 
| the end of each chapter. One 
ard G.R 
ipters is that devoted to the 
brovement of school buses, which dis- 
llowing ous : a 
te sion is greatly enriched by the inclu 
aistrict 
east pertinent illustrative ma- 
th 
meet ? 
Wha hapter on the improvement of 
ers poss nsportation accounting is also very 
ransport although it might have been 
dent r the writer to have included a 
at t son of the relation of financial ac- 
any, § ng of transportation to the total 
redi of financial accounting for the 
of sé system as a whole, 
ter on the auxiliary uses of 
into el buses, particularly with respect to 
school systems, seems to merit a 
hool Cons 
Hoot nore exhaustive treatment than 
ans given by Reeder. Also, it seems that 
_ uld have done well to have 
respective administrative 
ns of state departments of pub- 
Contr 
county superintendents of 
local school administra- 
, nistration of pupil trans- 
es volume is a very timely 
ten, and should be studied 
of & those eoncerned with the 
f school children, inelud- 
at of P ; s of the state departments of 


county superintendents 


aay 


inistrative officers respon- 


unistration of the trans 
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portation of school children, and teachers 
of school administration. 

JOHN Guy FOWLKES 
University of Wisconsin 


De- 
Inter- 


SALISBURY, FRANK SEELY. Human 


velopment and Learning: An 


pretive Introductive to Psycholouy 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inec., 1939), pp. xvii + 513. $3.00. 


This book presents for the beginning 
student an interpretative account of the 
psychology of development. The basis of 
the interpretation is, fundamentally, or- 
ganismie and consequently the book will 
have the most appeal to those who favor 
this systematic position. The text may be 
roughly divided into two sections. The 
first is largely concerned with embryonic 


development including the formation of 


those physiological and _ neurological 
mechanisms which constitute the sub- 
strueture of behavior. Interpretation 


here is confined to the reduction of psy 
chological phenomena to terms of their 
structural correlates, a task which is much 
more difficult than this presentation would 
lead one to believe. This section also in 
cludes the customary presentation of the 
physiology of the sense organs. 

Dr. Salisbury is at his best in the see 


ond part of the book where he interprets 


learning, intelligence, and the thought 
processes in terms of organismic prin 
ciples. He includes an excellent discus 


sion of conscious experience, a consider 
ation too frequently omitted from intro 
ductory texts. The section closes with an 
account of the biological and social fac 
dif- 


By interrelating his interpre 


tors which determine individual 
ferences. 
tive concepts, using the same illustrations 
in a variety of conceptual settings, pro- 


for 


class projects at the end of each chapter, 


viding summaries and suggestions 
Salisbury makes his book an application 
of the principles he expounds. 

D. C. WILLIAMS 


University of Toronto 


RESEARCH ABSTRACTS and BIBLIOGRAPHIES | 


Address all communications relative to research abstracts anj 
bibliographies to A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Wisconsin. 
BULLETINS This issue of the Review 


CAMERON, EvGENIA S. Modern Science papers reviewing the literatyr: 
and the Exceptional Child, Proceedings three years ending April, 1939 
of the Fifth Institute on the Excep- erence to the history of educat 
tional Child of the Child Research United States, education in ot 
Clinie of The Woods Schools (Lang- tries, and some broad historical 
horne, Pennsylvania: Child Research parative aspects of education 
Clinie of The Woods Schools, October, raphy. 

1939), 51 pp. 


‘ Consumers’ Counsel Division, Ar 
This bulletin contains papers on factors ae 


tural Adjustment Administra 


in the etiology of psychoses in ea rly ad- : 
terials for Consumer Edu 


CS-61 Revised (Washington: 
tural Adjustment Administrat 
tember, 1939), 21 pp. 


oleseence, problems of aggression and 
hostility in the exceptional child, social 
maturation, and the stimulation of growth 


in height in short children. 
his bulletin is a selected bi} 


Carr, WILLIAM G., and Orners. The for use by teachers and studer 
Teacher Looks at Teacher Load, Re- sumer education who desire referer 
search Bulletin of the National Educa- materials published by indiy 
tion Association, XVII, No. 5 (Wash- agencies not engaged in the sale of : 
ington: National Education Associa- and services. 


oF 


tion, November, 1939), pp. 223-27 


The authors present the results of a Davis, Donatp P. Analysis of th 


study of the viewpoint of the teacher con- Load in Pennsylvania in T: 
cerning teacher load and diseuss the rollment and Census E 

search Service in Edueat 
75, No. 18 (Harrisburg: 


of Public Instruction, 


reasonableness of teaching loads, the 
evaluation of specific factors in present 
teaching loads, the consequences of un- 
duly heavy teaching loads, and teachers’ of Pennsylvania, 1939), 51 | 
Suggestions and recommendations with This bulletin presents dat: 
respect to various aspects of teaching tential school population of Pen 


load. Index to volume XVII. for the school year 1938-39. 


CHAMBERS, M. M., Chairman. **History GRAHAM, BEN G., Chairman. 


of Education and Comparative Educa- War and American Neutralit 
tion,’’ Review of Educational R search, Picture Project, Current ] g 
IX, No. 4 (Washington: American No. 1 (Washington: Amer 
Educational Research Association, Oc- cil on Edueation, 1939), 44 pp. M 


tober, 1939), pp. 333-448, graphed. 
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PHIES 


Tacts and 
Madison, 


iletin gives general suggestions 

ise of war films, a bibliography 

sound films ineluding film de- 

ns, appraisals, and questions for 
listed 


1 sources of films. 


Financial Data for Ohio 


Exempted Villages as of 


eview pres 1939 (Columbus: Bureau 

raturé onal Research, Ohio State 

1939 October, 1939), 17 pp. 
dueat 1. 

im ot r presents recent data on the 

UrICal and | financial status of Ohio cities and 
ition, | es 

C. The Disposition of School 

sion, Agr and Special Levies Sub- 

ustration Ohio School Districts between 

and November 7, 1939, In 

yton: Ag Columbus: Bureau of Eduea 

stration, § tional Research, Ohio State University, 

1939), 22 pp. Mimeographed. 

1 bibliogr s bulletin ineludes the results of 

uden'‘s nd issues and special levies 

referer t nd county school districts 

dividuals g t period January 1 to Novem 

C, The Ertent of F mcial Pro 

of thes } Submitted by Ohio County 

Ter Districts on November 7 19389 

is Bureau of Educational 

t O} State University, Oc- 

'), 15 pp. Mimeographed. 

t contains a list of the spe- 

s and school bond issues to be 

Ohio county school districts 

Penns mber 7, 1939, together with those 

he August primary, or at a 

Way? E. { Self-Rating Scale 

Custodians, Kansas State 

r College of Emporia Bulletin 

+ pp. Mz formation, XIX, No. 10 (Em- 


nsas State Teachers College 
, Oetober, 1939), 


24 pp. 
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The author presents a scale for use by 
school janitors in the evaluation and im- 
provement of their own work. 


MCNEELY, JOHN H. Higher Educational 
Institutions in the Scheme of State 
Bulletin 1939, No. 3 
(Washington: Office of Education, De- 
the 1939), 108 


Government, 


partment of Interior, 
pp- 

From a study of governing boards of 
state institutions of higher education, the 
author presents data concerning the legal 
status of governing boards, the effect of 
state government reorganizations on gov- 
erning boards, and the general powers 
vested in state executive officials over gov- 


erning boards, 


Educational 
Aus- 

Re- 
search, Educational Research Series No. 
56 (Melbourne: 


WILLIAM C, 
Rural 
Council for 


The 


Community, 


RADFORD, 
Needs of a 
tralian Educational 

Melbourne University 

Press, 1939), 182 pp. 

From a study of the Shire of Bairns 
dale, Victoria, Australia the author pre 
sents information concerning the educa 
tional needs of a rural community and 
discusses the most desirable ways of satis 


fying those needs. 


Research Division of the National Eduea 

tion Association. Procedures in School 
Salary Scheduling, Bulletins 1-6 (Wash 
ington: National 


tion, October, 1939 


Education Associa- 
» 205 pp. 

These six bulletins on salary schedul- 
ing include: organizing for work, what 
facts are needed, local studies of teacher 
status, estimating costs, presenting the 


facts, and the story of salary scheduling 


in fourteen city school systems. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


AND SUPERVISION 


Hutcuins, C, D., and Hoty, T. C. ‘‘ Pupil 
Transportation in Ohio,’’ Educational 
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Research Bulletin, XVIII (November, 

1939), pp. 215-222. 

The authors present data to show that 
the plan for the distribution of state 
funds for pupil transportation in Ohio 
published in the Study of Local School 
Units in Ohio has worked satisfactorily. 


LAwson, Dovetas E. ‘‘ Implications of 
a Survey of Teacher-Training Practices 


’? Educational Administra- 


in Illinois, 

tion and Supervision, XXV_ (October, 

1939), pp. 523-531. 

The author presents data and findings 
from a two year survey of teacher-train- 
ing practices in five Illinois state teachers 


colleges. 


CURRICULA AND OBJECTIVES 
Wasson, Roy J. ‘‘Certain Social-Studies 
Content of Children’s Letters and Con- 
Elementary School 


1939), pp. 


versations,’’ The 
Journal, XL 


189-197. 


( November, 


From an analysis of the voluntary 


letters and conversations of primary 
school children the author presents data 


relative to their social interests. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
AND TEACHING 
BERGLUND-GRAY, GUNBORG. ‘‘ Difficulty 
of the Arithmetic Processes,’’ The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XL (Novem- 

ber, 1939), 198-203. 

The author presents data to indicate 
that the difficulty of an arithmetic process 
depends upon its position in the total 
operation and other processes present. 


Educational Pro- 
Slow-Learning Pupils,’’ 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE. 
visions for 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXV (October, 1939), pp. 491- 
511. 

The author presents data from a ques- 
tionnaire study of educational provision 
for slow-learning pupils from which she 


[ 


concludes that while there is , 
awareness of the problem the pr 
was inadequate and sporadic and jp; 


instances superficial. 


HunTER, E. C., and JorpAN, A, 
Analysis of Qualities Associated , 
Leadership Among College Students 
The Journal of Educational } 
ogy, XXX (October, 1939), py 
509. 
From an application of a nu 

measures to students enrolled in qs 

ern state university the authors 

data relative to the qualities a 

ditions essential to leadership 


REEDER, C. W., and NEwMAN, §. | 
Relation of Employment to § 
ship,’’ Educational Research 5 
XVIII (November, 1939), pp. 2 
The authors present data r 

the scholarship of matched groups 

ployed and non-employed students 
which they conclude that the two gr 
have almost identical academi 

RosANDER, A. C. ‘‘ Age and Sex ! 
of Social Attitudes,’’ The J 
Educational Psychology, XX) 
tober, 1939), pp. 481-496. 
The author presents data on ' 

of attitude shifts of a large g 

youth, ages 16 to 24, upon 


of social behavior. 


VERNON, R. E. ‘‘ Educational 
Training College Students,”’ 
ish Journal of Educational 
IX (November, 1939), py 
From an application of certal 

intelligence, achievement, 

personality the author preset 


conclusions concerning the relat 
educational abilities. 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. 
Reading Maps and Graphs 


‘ — 3 
ah 
7 
2 
Lal 
Growt 
ul} 


iD 


y, 1940] 


Pl 
iuthor presents data on growth in 


B. M. D. 


iposition, ’’ 
itional Psychology, IX 


139), pp. 257-269. 


LL, ULLIN W., 


RESEARCH 


og Items in Reference Books,’’ The 


XLVII 


pn. 709 766. 


Review, (December, 


naps and graphs and locating 
rence books for grades VII 


SUREMENTS, STATISTICS, AND 
SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 

‘*The Efficiency of Dif- 
Methods of Marking English 
The British Journal of 
(Novem- 
thor presents a statistical analy- 
ir methods of marking English 
and 


n employing variance 


nalysis techniques. 


au 


MISCELLANEOUS 

and OTHERS. 

rs read at the Third Reading 
ry Institute,’’ Peabody Jour- 
Education, XVII (November, 


121-177. 


s issue of the Peabody Journal con- 
us papers as follows: Ullin W. Leavell, 
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‘“Functional Reading and Democratic 
Living’’; Paul L. Boynton, ‘‘The Whole 
Child and the Reading Process’’; Louise 
Farwell Davis, ‘‘Case Histories of Chil- 
dren Presenting Visual Difficulties’’; 
Lillian 8S. Meade, ‘‘ Teaching Reading to 
Subnormal Pupils in the Junior High 
School’’; Susan B. Riley, ‘‘ The English 
Teacher and the Reading Program’’; 
Clifford Woody, ‘‘ Intrinsic Difficulties of 
Certain Reading Materials’’; Joseph E. 
Moore, ‘‘Some Considerations of the Sig 
nificance of Individual Differences in 
Reading’’; L. J. Willis, ‘‘ A Comparative 
Study of the Reading Achievements of 
White and Colored Children’’; C. E. 
Manwiller, ‘‘ Differences in Emphasis on 
Experiences and Concepts in Readers.’ 


NEW TESTS 
PonD, FREDERICK L. Inventory of Read 
ing Experiences (Meadville, Pennsy]l- 
vania: Frederick I.. Pond, 1938), 6 pp. 
This inventory form consists of a check 
list to determine the kind and amount of 
reading material used by secondary school 


pupils. 
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RESEARCH NEWS and COMMUNICATION; 
Address all research news and communications to Carter V 4 ; 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnat) | : 
Ohio. 
RR 
DOCTORS’ THESES UNDER WAY IN EDUCATION, 
CARTER V. Goop 
University of Cincinnati 
‘ba This is the tenth annual list of Doctors’ iana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis 
theses under way in education to be pub braska, New York, North C 
lished in the January number of the Babel, Northwestern, Ohio, 0 
Journal of Educational Research. The Oregon, Peabody, Pennsylvar 
present list includes only the titles which vania State College, Pittsh { ‘ 
have not been printed in the January, Southern California, Stanford, § 
1937, 1938, and 1939 numbers of the Temple, Texas, Virginia, Washir, : 
Journal. Therefore, in order to make a (Seattle), Washing gton (St. L ' 
reasonably complete canvass of doctoral tern Reserve, Wisconsin, an a 7 
tudies under way at present, it is neces In the topical index an effor 3 
sary to examine these four lists, 1937-40. made to classify each titl A 
nplet ted dissertations may be dis- more headings; for exam] 
ade through canvassing the annual ing Student Teaching in Phys : : 
bibliographies of research in education, cation’’ is indexed under 4 
published by the United States Office of training and physical educat 
Edueation, and through Doctoral Disser meral in the index refers to t : 
tations Accepted by American Univer- sponding number in the alp! ; 
sities, published annually by the H. W. of doctoral candidates. bs 
Wilson Co. Inspection of the index in : Te 
In all cases the name of the student, glance the areas and problems Bay 9 
thesis title, and graduate institution are being studied most frequent! 
given, and in most instances the major other years, certain of the s 4 
adviser or advisory committee is listed. fields of instruction are seld 
No differentiation is made in this com- gated for purposes of the 
pilation between Ph.D. and Ed.D. prob sertation. It is significant 
lems. the relatively new fields of cons 
The institutions which have sent titles cation and safety educatio 
for inclusion in the 1939-40 list are: resented in this year’s list : 
Boston University, California, Catholic under way. 
University, Chicago, Cincinnati, Clark, wil. 
Colorado, Colorado State College of Edu- TOPICAL INDEX . 
eation, Columbia, Cornell, Duke, Ford- School Administratior 
ham, Harvard, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, vision.—1, 2. 3. 6, 18, 18, 24, 5 
Johns Hopkins, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis 35, 41, 49, 56, 57, 66, 75, 92, 7 
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TIONS 


Sarter V. 


Meinnat 


Miss 


138, 439, 440, 443, 


+, 00, 4 


140] RESEARCH NEWS 


124, 136, 138, 145, 


114, 116, 118, 123, 


52, 153, 156, 157, 161, 163, 174, 


145, 

205, 208 912, 216, 217, 221, 223, 224, 

939, 236, 2 3, 244, 254, 255, 258, 261, 

964, 267, 273, 278, 282, 286, 290, 296, 
18, sponding 312, 315, 327, 328, 


) 333, 339, 343, 347, 349, 350, 
60. 361, 363, 364, 366, 372, 375, 379, 
68 389, 413, 422, 427, 430, 431, 433, 
445, 446, 448, 449, 
464, 469, 472, 475, 477, 
492, 495, 497, 503, 510, 


524, 527, 538, 541, 548, 550, 552, 


452, 454, 159, 


ts $86, 4589, 


Measurement (Gen- 


17, 22, 27, 38, 43, 49, 


7y and 
5, 8, 11, 16, 


59, 64, 71, 78, 96, » 97, 99, 101, 108, 111, 


125, 129, 137, 141, 144, 152, 172, 


83, 190 192, 201, 210, 215, 222, 227, 
235, 236, 239 a 297, 301, 
7 313, 316, 317, 342, 351, 

7, 378, 379, 383, 391, 392, 403, 406, 


415, 418, 424, 426, 441, 455, 463, 


4 
$83, 504, 506, 524, 526, 529, 532, 539, 


Wethod and Theory, Educa- 
Philosophy, and Sociology.—11, 20, 
2, 46, 60, 64, 74, 76, 81, 82, 83, 
129, 135, 151, 196, 197, 203, 
266, 271, 281, 285, 
318, 329, 338, 341, 
92, 358, 362, 365, 371, 381, 397, 404, 
491, 494, 509, 


HZ, 443, 465, 487, 490, 
539, 551. 

of Education and Comparative 

9, 14, 38, 39, 48, 57, 

$1, 82, 83, 86, 90, 91, 94, 98, 112, 


, 135, 154, 155, 158, 159, 


60, 65, 


180, 186, 187, 189, 203, 205, 208, 

-15, 218, 230, 242, 246, 256, 271, 284, 
9, 314, 324, 336, 341, 345, 346, 

)2, 356, 361, 370, 371, 375, 381, 389, 
, 405, 416, 429, 442, 448, 465 
OS, 470, 472, 473, 484, 495, 498, 503 


528, 531, 549. 
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Preschool and Elementary Education.— 
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